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A COVERT INSINUATION 
Maup: ‘ Dicky seems to be very timid. He was afraid to kiss me last night." 


Marie: ** 1 don'tth. k he is timid. He kissed me the other night."’ 
Maun (spitefully): ** hat does not show he isn't timid, He probably was afraid to retuse.’ 
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AN INVOCATION 


Ome, rosy maid— 
Our goddess chaste, 
Make haste! 
The anchor’s weighed, 
Loud calls the sea 
For thee, 


And brave gallants— 
All men of deed, 
God speed ! 
Old ocean chants 
A welcome new 
To you, 
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Hail, mountain sprite, 
Angel of mirth 
On earth! 
The vales grow bright 
When thou, sweet dear, 
Art near, 


And he who woos 
With heart a-flame, 
Come, name 
The maid you choose 
Your bonny wife 
For life! 






















AN OBSCURE SERMON 


‘¢ » T stalks abroad in the midnight, 
| It strikes at the noon-day hour; 
No skill of man, no human might 
Can avert its deadly power. 


** On everyone its stroke is laid, 
It respects no sex or age; 
The stalwart youth, the blushing maid, 
And the old gray-bearded sage. 


** See, ‘in the twinkling of an eye’ 
How the mighty are laid low! 

\h, foolish men, to hope to fly 
The shaft of that fatal bow !° 


The preacher said these words above ; 
I listened, with bated breath, 

lo find out whether he spoke of Love, 
Or whether he spoke of Death. 


Harry Romaine. 


A PAIR OF FOILS 


CHAPTER I 


6 Umber sixty-nine, St. Cecilia Triangle.’ 
N Miss Scot put up a Po 
and surveyed the door interrogatively. 
She touched the electric bell, thrust her chilled 
hand into her muff and waited. Waited several 
moments before the door was opened by 
They looked at each other questioningly. 
““T am Miss Beauyeux,” she said, presently. “] 
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suppose this is 
“ Mr. Tanner,” finished the man, “ come in. 
He spoke abruptly, almost brusquely, and exam- 


> 


ined her from behind his eyeglasses as she went in- 
to the hall and into the tiny drawing-room. 

He pushed a chair toward her, and took her 
mut and umbrella from her. 

“© You are blonde,” he burst out suddenly, twirl- 
ing the muff in his hands. 

“ Yes,” she said, a 

“ Excuse me,” said Mr. 
He disappeared behind the terra-cotta "portisres and 
a subdued sound of voices penetrated the plush. 

Perhaps five minutes passed. Miss Beauyeux 
had time to note the etchings—not rémarqué in 


lanner, explosively. 


VOGUE 





any sense—on the walls; the inevitable lamp in 
hammered iron, with its Carmencita shade of yellow 
chiffon and black lace; the grand piano that occu- 
pied nearly a third of the apartment, its rack sup- 
porting a sheaf of songs, Italian, German, French, 
even Norwegian—everything except English. 

She smiled as she looked over these, and com- 
muned with herself. 

The terra-cotta plush divided; Mrs. Tanner 

came in followed by Mr. Tanner. She gave a 
frigid hand to Miss Beauyeux and they looked at 
each other. 

“« Why, how blonde you are!” 
Tanner, with an edge on her voice. 
was wide and square. 

‘““] might say the same thing,” gently retorted 
Miss Beauy eux, “but I do not object to blondes.’ ‘ 

“Your hair is about the color of mine,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Tanner. 

“is aT” inquired Miss. Beauyeux, with lively 
emotion, examining the lady’s locks, which were 
reddish sorrel much crimped and wadded behind. 

“Your eyes are dark, too,” Mrs. Tanner went 
on. 

Miss Beauyeux’s pansy-black orbs looked into 
the gray ones before her with a dangerous sparkle 
in them. 

*« You seem surprised,” she said calmly. “I did 
not submit any scheme of color as your letter, 
which Miss Durand sent me, did not require ty 
You simply stated that you ited areader. | 
sent you my references and my repertoire, and at 
Mr. Tanner’s suggestion have come myself.”’ 

“T never knew a blonde reader,” said Mr. Tan- 
ner, with cold irritation. 

*“‘ Theretore,” returned Miss Beauyeux, “ took 
it for granted that they do not exist? If you had 
specified ‘Only brunettes need apply’ you would 
have saved me a long, cold walk, and yourself—a 
disappointment.” 

She turned away with decided hauteur. 

“¢ Pray sit down,” said Mrs. Tanner. “ If you do 
not mind, perhaps you will recite for us? Miss 
Durand was so dark. Very handsome. Quite 
my opposite—in color. Too prov oking of her to 
marry. Have you ever recited in public ? ” 

“Pidn’t you receive my references and no- 
tices?” rejoined Miss Beauyeux, still standing. 

“ Yes, yes,” interposed C. Regent ‘Tanner. 
“ Got thew last week.” 

‘© What is your preference in reading ? 
Mrs. Tanner. 

“ Preference , 

‘“* Yes—style: Humorous, pathetic or tragic?” 

“A little of all, if you please, ” quoted Beau- 
yeux, demurely. “I go from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe, as the occasion and the audience 
demand.” 

“Better be a_ specialist,” blurted 
“ Better have a line and stick to it. 


exclaimed Mrs. 
Her mouth 
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Tanner. 


Miss Du- 



















































THE ARTIST’S MATRIMONIAL TEMPTATION 


Shall common sense (racial instinct) or sentiment (artistic instinct) prevail ? 





rand’s forte was Yours, I 
humor.” 

“ T have been told before that I look the come- 
dienne,” said Miss Beauyeux. “I, myself, think 
I weak be a better actress than sender.” 

* You are not thinking of the stage, I hope? 
said Tanner severely. 

“Why not? ” 

*« Better be a reader, if only a mediocre one, 
than an actress, any day,” retorted Mr. Tanner, 
with emphasis. 

‘“‘ Suppose you recite for us?” suggested Mrs. 
‘Tanner, settling her blue bengaline draperies against 
the sofa-cushions. 

Miss Beauyeux thought a moment, biting her 
rosy lips, a charming figure of indecision and 
wounded pride, and vanity clev erly iced with indiff- 
erence. 

“ Be good enough to forget my gloves and over- 
shoes,” she remarked as she walked toward the 
porticres. 

“If your recitations are what they should be we 
will be compelled to forget them,” said C. Regent 
‘Tanner curtly. 

Miss Beauyeux’s too-blonde cheek flushed, she 
threw up her chin, clinched one five-and-a-half 
suede Duchesse, opened her pomegranate lips and 
said impressively : 


pathos. 


fancy, is 
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‘«« Among those awful forms in ancient times 





“Very powerful,” murmured Mrs. Tanner 
fully five seconds after the last words had died on 
the air. 


VOGUE 








“ Something humorous,” said Tanner, who had 
sat listening, his eyes perusing the matting. 

Again Miss Beauyeux’ s rosy cheek grew rosier. 
She looked directly at the manager of the Flora 
Quay Concert Company and asked in silv ery 
tones: 


‘« Have you ever heard of the wonderful 
One-Hoss shay ?”’ 


‘** A good many times,” he replied naturally. A 
gentle titter from Beauyeux followed the duet of 
pale smiles from the audience. 

The One-Hoss Shay was demolished in proper 
style. ; 

Miss Beauyeux paused. 
peonies. 

“Do you know anything very light?” queried 
Mrs. Tanner in subdued accents. 

The Money-Musk was danced to an imaginary 
accompaniment. 

‘What are some of your encores? ”’ questioned 
Tanner brusquely, almost before the Money- 
Musk was done. 

Miss Beauyeux gave The Vase intrepidly. 

“ Not bad, but old as the hills,” commented the 
manager. 

“« Anything else?” inquired Mrs. Tanner, sup- 
pressing a yawn. 

“C ertainly,’ ” said Miss Beauyeux, immediately 
launching out into Where Cupid Kissed Her. 
She did not wait for comment this time. She gave 
recitation after recitation ; humor, pathos, tragedy, 
comedy, nonsense, followed in sharp succession. 


Her roses deepened to 
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HeR ADORFR: ** No, sir, it is not tor the sake of your daughter's money I love her; it is on account of her sweet temper and charming manners, 


Her FATHER: 


““ If it is not for money you wish to marry, I can let you have my niece ; she has a much sweeter temper and no money whatever.”’ 
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MONEY IN II 


** But if her fiancé is also an artist how does she expect to make a living after she is married? ”’ 


** Oh, he makes frames! " 


The principals of the Concert Company were 
nailed to their seats, unable to stem the tumultu- 
ous current. 

‘There! exclaimed Miss Beauyeux, helping 
herself to her muff and umbrella, “ I thie I have 
given you everything I ever herned, from ‘Twin- 
kle, Twinkle Little Star to Curfew Must Not 
Ring ‘To-night. As I have an engagement for 
this evening, I will say good afternoon.” 

She marched away. Her eyes black, her cheeks 
like Gjiants-of-Battle in hue. Tanner flew to 
open the door. 

“ |_-we—” he stammered, “ will let you know 
our decision in a week’s time.” , 

** Unless you can decide within three days,” re- 
joined Miss Beauyeux with smooth rage, ‘“* you need 
not consider my application at all, as I have had 
several other offers quite as advantageous. Good 
evening. 

Passers-by stared admiringly at the brilliant 
blonde face under the velvet. toque as she made 
her dainty way over the slippery pavements. As 
she entered the sitting-room at home a thin, sharp 
face looked up interrogatively from a lounge. 


The adventure was duly re- 
lated. 

A smile crept across the face 
on the pillow. 

“« Sit here by the fire, Dodo. 
I have an idea.” 

Miss Beauyeux listened as she 
removed her hat and gloves, her 
face still cloudy with anger. 

When the voice from the 
lounge ceased she leaned back 
in her chair, laughing heartily. 

“« Ah, goguenarde ! ” she cried 
at her sister. 

The voice echoed the laugh. 

““Goguenarde! Quelle bé- 
tise! We will send for Zenois 
and you will see. Thirty dollars 
a week and expenses. Ciel!” 

Miss Beauyeux looked at her 
meditatively. The last remark 
vibrated. 

“ Bien! We will send for 
Zenois this evening. I forgot 
the ‘ expenses.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER II 


The bell at No. Sixty-nine, 
St. Cecilia Triangle, shrilled 
again a few days later. 

A maid opened the door. 
When Mrs. Tanner came into 
she sitting-room a tall, elegant 
figure draped in black and seal- 
skin rose to meet her. The 
face under the wide Diréctoire was darkly oval, 
tinted like a rare piece of Crown Derby, with 
melting dark eyes beneath the bandeaux of bur- 
nished ebon. 

Mrs. Quay-Tanner glanced from the letter of 
introduction to the face swathed in transparent 
rosy illusion and sighed with relief. 

At last!” she exclaimed. ‘* We have been 
worried to death. Miss Beauyeux would have 
answered at a pinch, but she was blonde, as you 
know—my coloring exactly. A_ trifle cruder, 
perhaps. It would never do. We want a—a - 

“A foil as well as a reader,” returned the visitor 
in slow deep tones slightly accented. 

“ Well, yes,” admitted Mrs. Tanner; “ we 
have to require a contrast. Audiences get so tired 
of seeing two blonde women together. Your 
coloring will suit very well. Will you recite for 
me? As you sit there? Oh, certainly. I do 
not, myself, care for much gesture. Ah, a 
specialty ! Good. ‘Translations from the French ? 
Better still! So new—so different! Thanks! 
I am sure you will answer very well. Our terms 
are—I dare say Miss Beauyeux told you ‘ie 



























































HER COMMENT ON HER RIVAL 


He: ** Don't you think Miss Highheels is a perfect dream of beauty ? 
SHg: ** Oh, yes ; a perfect dream, which never comes true.” 
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“« Pardon,” said Mademoiselle, rising with delib- 
eration, ‘¢ my terms are fifty dcllacs a week and all 
expenses. It is not that I am obliged to recite. 
This wage-earning is not compulsory.” 

“Oh, we cannot possibly afford 
Mrs. Tanner with nervous haste. 

“Here is my address,” said the dark one; “I 
will be at home for the next week. Aprés—lI 
leave the city. You can communicate with me 
at your convenience. Good morning.” 

She was gone. 

The soprano of the company stuck a turquoised 
hand into her rufous locks and gazed at the card. 


Mile. Zélie Lebrun. 
The Windsor, 


Awning Avenue. 





began 


In a week’s time the announcement cards of the 
company appeared : 
The Flora-Quay Concert Company 
Flora Quay-Tanner_. Mezzo-Soprano 


Leonora W itzsky j ; : Contralto 

Heinrich Strumm : ; . Pianist 

C. Regent ‘Tanner ‘Tenor 
and 

Miss Zelie Lebrun Reader. 





AN ANTIQUE 
CLARA: ‘* Do you know, I am seriously thinking ot painting a portrait of myself.’ 
MaAvubE: ‘*I didn't know that you cared for ancient art. 


VOGUE 





The Lebrun appeared every evening in a gown 
more becoming than the last one, or so it seemed 
to Mrs. Quay-Tanner and the nondescript-featured, 
sepia-tinted Witzsky, who sang from her bootheels 
to the serious detriment of her circumference. 

The French translations captured the audiences 
des le commengant wherever the company went. 
After a Lebrun appearance the vocal exercises and 
instrumental fireworks were endured rather than 
enjoyed. Flora Quay began to fear that Miss 
Lebrun had priv ately introduced into ev ery assem- 
bly a claqueur. 

Worse than this, Heinrich Strumm was so much 
in love he forgot to practice his technique, and his 
playing marked the progress of his passion—steadily 
declining as the latter increased. It did not make 
much difference in his solo playing in the provincial 
towns, but his mistakes in accompaniment drove 
the premiére chanteuse to distraction. 

Worse than all, Regent Tanner himself fell a 
victim to the fascinating reader. 

When Mrs. Tanner discovered this she sought 
the Lebrun’s room at the first opportunity. That 
is, the next stopping place. 

Mademoiselle was reciting one of Bernhardt’s 
famous speeches from Fédora; a red simarre 
folded about her, her long, black 
hair streaming, when Madame’s 
knock came on the door. 

“ Entrez,” she cried, in a tragic 
voice, for Sara’s French stuck i 
her throat. 

Flora Quay-Tanner _ entered. 
She closed the door, and without 
advancing, said firmly : 

‘‘] wish to say I have no fur- 
ther need of your services.” 

“ Pardonnez moi,” replied Mlle. 
Lebrun, sinking into a chair and 
supporting a magnolia-leaf chin 
upon a tinted palm. 

“] was engaged, not by Mad- 
ame Tanner, but by Monsieur.” 

This was enough. 

“You are mistaken, Miss 
Lebrun. It is my concert com- 
pany.” 

“ Bien! I go at once. But you 
will pay me all you owe me— 
fir-rst.”” 

Quay-Tanner turned pale. 

“]T have the contract,’’ pursued 
Mademoiselle, slowly ; “ you will 
pay me all. Fifty dollars and ex- 
penses for the eight months, only 
four of which are passed.” 

** Very well,” replied the prima 
donna, with hysterical firmness, “ I 
will.” 

She left the room, and presently 

















































































F you would call into her face, 
Cast in its clear patrician mould, 
That light which, in the quickest space, 


Makes it more warm than it was cold ; 


| Oa spae! 
Sey Wy 





If you would cause her maiden heart 
(Vhich many other men have sought) 
To waken with a sudden start, 


And kindle with a kindly thought ; 





You need not be six feet, erect, 





And of Apollos graceful build, 


= 4 
tu» With manners carefully correct, 
& 


And coats cut by a tailor skilled, 


But you must be a starving cat— 


A frozen boy too cold to beg— 





Or if you can’t accomplish that— 
A dog that drags a broken leg. 
Harry 








Romaine 
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HER SUSPENSE 


VOGUE 





HAPPILY ENDED 


FRANK : ** Were you actually surprised, as you said, when I proposed ? ”’ 


May: ** Yes, indeed; I really had all but given you up! 


returned with a check. “I do not take that,” 
said Mademoiselle coolly, “I will trouble you 
to cash it for me. I prefer money, and you will 
also give me a ticket for my return to Hubston.” 

It was a price for a husband, so it was paid. 

There was no concert in North Dussex that 
night, as advertised. 

Because of the unavoidable absence of Mlle. 
Lebrun, and—just before concert time—of C. Re- 
gent ‘Tanner himself. 

It is fair to say that Mlle. Lebrun did not 
know of C. Regent ‘Tanner’s withdrawal from the 
Flora Quay Company until she reached Hubston 
the next evening. 

She was walking leisurely through the Old 
Prominence Depot when the Manager came up 
behind her. 

“You here?” she said softly, smiling. 

“ Yes,’ he replied abruptly. ‘I love you. I 
told you so.” : 

“«T remember,” she answered, still smiling. ‘I 
am hungry, are not you?” 

“ No.” 

“Yes, you are. Come home with me and 
have supper. Will you not?” 

For reply he took her grip from her carefully 
gloved hand and hailed a Back Beach electric. 





She held up a finger at the Windsor. 
the elevator to the third suite. 

“Come in,” said Zeélie, cheerfully. ‘ Clotilde, 
this is Mr. Tanner. Entertain him for a little 
minute,” 

She came back followed by Bridget with a 
basin, a sponge and some towels. 

“Excuse me, good people; but even palace cars 
are dusty.” 

The Manager looked on in amazement. 


They took 


Clo- 


tilde began to smile. 


How very dusty the cars were to be sure | 
The water in the basin was a melting wash of red 
and brown; the sponge was chocolate. 

Turning her back upon the open-mouthed Tan- 
ner, Mademoiselle put two deft hands to her head, 
and dropped her black mane to the floor. 

Taking in each white hand a flat rope of gold, 
she veered suddenly about, dropped a curtesy to 
the company and burst into a peal of laughter. 
‘Tanner arose and made for the door. 

She followed him. 

“You were right. Humor is my forte,” she 
said as well as she could for her fits of laughter 
“but won’t you change your mind about my going 
on the stage ? Do you not think ” But he 
was gone. Her choking laughter echoed after him. 












“Half for you, my clever Clotilde,” said Ma- 
demviselle, dropping a roll of notes into the thin 
hand. 

“ And you?” queried Clotilde. 

“« My child, I am going on the stage 

“Then I shall write you a play.” 

“ Bien! And call it- 

“ A Pair of Foils.” 

“Or Foiled Again,” added the Beauyeux, 
laughing afresh as she recalled C. Regent Tanner’s 
exit. 
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NOT THAT SHE LOVED YALE LESS BUT HARVARD 
MORE 

She was a fair Yale devotee, and he was a 
handsome Harvard senior. 

“JT am true Blue!” 
can’t convert me.” 

“ May I try?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied disparagingly, “‘ you may 
try.” 

“7 love you!” he said. 


And she blushed Crimson. 


she exclaimed. ‘* You 


SHE DID NOT LAND HIM 
Miss UNCERTAINAGE (coyly): ‘Iwo heads 
are better than one, you know.” 
Younc GoopcarTcu (clutching his hat): “ Yes 
—ah—but don’t you know, I don’t want to be a 
freak.” 


VOGUE 


THE END SHE FEARED 

Kinp NEIGHBOR (accompanied by English 
mastiff, to little girl very much afraid of dogs) : 
“Oh, you needn’t be afraid of him. 
dog; he never hurts any one. 
how he’s wagging his tail ‘* 

Litrte Girt (still shrinking back): “ Yes, I 
see, but that isn’t the end I’m afraid of.” 


He’s a good 
Don’t you see 


DRAWING-ROOM BRAVERY 


Miss Beacon: “ Who is your favorite among 
the Greeks ?”’ : 

Tom Knox: “ Ulysses.” 

Miss Beacon: “ Why Ulysses?” 

Tom Knox: “ He was brave enough to stop 
his ears when the girls began to sing for him.” 


IN BOSTON 


TEACHER: * What tree is noted for longev- 
ity?” 
LittLe Boy: “ The family-tree.” 
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TO HER"—HIM 
































THE START. 


SHE WARE THEY OFF? HE CANT SEE. 





FIRST QUARTER 


E.~ WHOS AHEAD © HE- CANT SEE 


THE FINISH 


3 
P paar a ! A . 
HE. OUT 100 D_NIT. SHEL HOWDO YOU KNOW? 


HE. WHY I RECOGNIZE HIS TAIL, 











MORRIS PARK RACE TRACK 


Some of the disadvantages of the ** mile straight away " course. 
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HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


CLEARING SALE oF Lapigs’ ‘lartor-Mape Suits, 
IN SERGE, CHEVIOT AND CLOTHs, 


FOR LATE SUMMER WEAR. 


Broapway, 4th Avenug, gth anv roth Srrzers. 
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26 AUGUST, 1893 


He last weeks of summer at the different 
watering places, while generally the 
gayest of the season socially, seem to 

be tinced with a quite appreciable regret. 
Recret of many different kinds; for the 


enormous amount of money spent, for the 
hard work, the pushing for a position higher 
up on the social ladder which has proved un- 
availing, for the matrimonial engagements 
which have not materialized, regrets for the 
end of the summer, which means the begin- 


ning of another winter season of the same 
routine of entertaining tor a purpose and not 
tor a pleasure, 


t a sign of the times that there have been 


so few engagements announced? Only three 
have been rumored—not announced. It is 
said, that it is to be the fashion to only posi- 
tively announce an engagement when the 
wedding day is set, and that quiet weddings 
will be altogether the fashion. The marriage 
of Miss Bertha Potter to Mr. Robert Shaw 
Minturn, which was to take place in England 
this autumn, has, it is said, been indefinitely 
post med, 


lt was exceedingly difficult for anyone to 
realize that the times are times of financial de- 
pression last week at Newport. ‘The scene on 
Bellevue Avenue at the coaching parade was 
brilliant beyond compare. Such an assem- 


blace of superb equipages, smartly gowned 
women and well-dressed men is not often 
See Not only did the coaches themselves 
make a beautiful picture, but up and down 
Bellevue Avenue, as far as one could see, was 


ie Casino dances have been better patron- 
ized lately and the gowns have been more 
ela ite. Mrs. Whitehouse’s and Mrs. Bur- 
den s dances have given those who care to dance 
plenty of that kind of entertainment, while for 
t! who care for other things dinners of 
ey kind and description have been given. 
Many foreigners, with most unpronounceable 
n ‘+, have favored Newport with their pres- 
ence and quite a number of the younger men 
come up for a few days. The yachtsmen 
desved till the last moment, as well they 
micht, for they were made much of. The 


an unbroken line of every kind and fashion of 


steeplechase next Friday, at the Golf Club, 
will attract a great many spectators, but after 
that date an exodus will set in. Sir Rod- 
erick Cameron has been among the men 
stopping at Newport lately, and he has been 
indefatigable in his efforts to promote all kinds 
of gaiety. 


Mrs. Prescott Lawrence has been very 
warmly welcomed back by all her friends. 
She looks much stronger since her return from 
her European trip. Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt 
and Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt have been ap- 
parently trying to outvie one another in the 
dinners they have given. On board the Con- 
queror, Mr. Fred. Vanderbilt's yacht, they 
have also given many and wondrous enter- 
tainments, but they will find it difficult to 
maintain their proud position when Mr. Willie 
K.”s Valiant arrives. Aladdin’s wonderful 
lamp would seem a very trifling article to 
possess in these times of luxury when steam 
yachts as large as ocean steamships are not 
considered impossible of attainment. 


Bar Harbor is very gay, and every conceiv- 
able form of entertainment is going on. The 
races at the Kebo Valley last week, ending 
with the Gymkahna races Wednesday, were 
splendidly arranged and were immensely 
amusing. In sharp contrast, Thursday was 
the flower parade, which was certainly most 
beautiful. 

And the dinner-dances are eminently suc- 
cessful, so soothing to one’s personal vanity is 
it to be the guest at these dinners. As one 
man says, “* To be a dinner-dancer is to 
prove you are of God's own, and ‘one 
better.” ”’ 

This gaiety will last until Lenox opens her 
hospitable doors, for the cottagers all intend 
staying late this season, and the hotel life, with 
the exception of perhaps a fortnight, has not 
been at all a feature of the place. 

Miss Minturn, the Misses del Monte, Miss 
Beatrice Jones, and of course Miss Morris, 
have all been great belles this summer, while 
Mrs. Arthur Randolph and Mrs. Wright have 
been the most prominent among the married 
belles. 


There is great excitement at New London 
this season and considerable ill-feeling over a 
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very pretty Washington woman whose name 
was put at the club. ‘The men who proposed 
and seconded her were privately told she 
would be blackballed ; but they persisted, and 
when she received the blackball they insisted 
upon resigning. As they are both influential 
men and the woman, who, while a divorcée, 
has always held a good positson in the city 
where she lives, there is great interest felt 
and expressed as to what the next step will be. 
The on dit is that her engagement to a well- 
known Washington man will shortly be an- 
nounced. 


Narragansett’s season was at its height dur- 
ing the tennis week, and everything was 
crowded. The hops were a vast jam, and 
the throng much sweller looking than that of 
past years, owing partly, perhaps, to the fact 
that there were more New Yorkers and Bos- 
tonians in it than usual. The tournament 
was an interesting one, containing many 
prominent names in the tennis world. I con- 
fess to being rather an outside barbarian in 
regard to the game, and that my attention 
wanders from the players to the passing show 
which surrounds the courts, but I find my 
frivolous comments on things in general 
greatly frowned upon by my _ enthusiastic 
friends, and am constrained to possess my 
soul in silence. A tennis match makes a very 
pretty picture as a whole, especially as seen 
from the Casino’s upper balconies, and gives 
one excellent opportunity of observing the 
women's pretty frocks. Place covered him- 
self with glory, winning, as he did, in both 
singles and doubles. He is a siim boy with 
a figure that suggests immaturity, and a shock 
of yellow hair, which he shakes despondently 
if things are not going his way. He and 
Hovey, though they won, hardly did as pretty 
work as the Halls, who were against them in 
the finals, and who have played so much as a 
team that they never get in each other's way, 
and the game goes as though it had been re- 
hearsed. ¢¢ Vally * Hall has a trick of talking 
all through the set, calling a word of direc- 
tion to his brother, or little comments such as 
‘< Well played’ bestowed on the other side, 
which is rather attractive. My sympathies 
were with the Halls, as representing New 
York, and I hoped they would win, but it 
was not to be, though the last fight was a 
pretty one. 















































































LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


LI the social world is hurrying as fast as 
A money and trains can take it out of 
town. And now begins that other 
round of so-called pleasure—August at the 
different spas, September in Scotland for the 
shootings, November in the hunting fields, and 
December devoted to house parties and_paro- 
chial charities, and so the whirligig of fash- 
ion goes on and on “ forever and forever !”” 


Goodwood was most successful this year, 
notwithstanding the unsatisfactory state of the 
weather. Almost all the swagger world was 
there, from the Prince of Wales, Prince and 
Princess Christian and their daughter, and the 
genial Duke of Cambridge, down to the Prince 
and Princess Edward of Saxe Weimer, and all 
were in the gayest spirits, evidently on 
pleasure bent. 

The toilettes were some of them lovely. 
Curiously enough, black satin seemed to be 
the favorite material, trimmed either with 
white lace, or horizontal bars of colored ribbon 
or gold and silver galloon. ‘The next most 
popular fabrics were the various “ shots’’ of 
all sorts and conditions, though the lovely 
new cheneé silks almost as numerous. 
Very many of the gowns were fashioned with 
the new Diréctoire coat, now very fashionable. 
One of the prettiest of these was all in pale 
green, the coat in chene silk richly flowered in 
purple, the waistcoat in fine ribbed bengaline 
matching the skirt, which, at the bottom, had 
a flounce of lisse embroidered to match the 
jacket. Quite a shout of delight went up as 
Orme came in a neck ahead of La Fleéche. 
The Duke of Devonshire is a great favorite 
everywhere, but especially on the turf, and 
then, too, a little sentiment was judiciously 
mixed up in the ovation, for had we not, only 
the day before, seen Orme’s sire, the beautiful 
and brave Ormonde, off to America, there to 
establish himself and his family in the far 
West? There was many a suspiciously wet 
eye as the grand old Derby winner walked 
proudly down the paddock, his coat shining 
like satin, his head carried high, his eyes 
bright and fearless. Mr. Alfred Ely, of New 
York, to whom was intrusted the precious 
animal, looked as proud of his charge as 
though he was its owner. 


were 


At a recent dinner the orchids which deco- 
rated a table, all pale mauve and white, were a 
Be- 
tween each table rose tropical palm trees, their 
wide-spreading foliage making a delightful 
screen from the electric light. The menu was 
quite exceptional, the service perfect, and the 
Blue Hungarian Band discoursed sweet music 
all the time. A round of applause went 
up, by the way, when Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
intermezzo was rendered, an ovation which the 
distinguished young composer, who was pres- 
ent, took very modestly. 


sight to be seen and to be remembered. 


As to the dresses—how shall I describe 


them? The hostess wore a superb toilette of 
white satin with wonderful old lace upon it, 
and shoulder epaulets of crimson carnations ; 
her magnificent rubies, with the famous Maza- 
rin diamond, fairly gleamed on her neck, and 
and diamonds in_ her 


she also wore rubies 
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hair. Mrs. Ronalds was in white satin, with 
a low bodice cut in full Court style. She 
looked very handsome and wore some beauti- 
ful diamonds as ornaments; the Hon. Helen 
Henniker glowed in red and black, and was as 
witty and amusing as ever. Mrs. Parkinson 
Sharp wore white and gold. Her ornaments 
were seven rows of superb pearls, worth I 
should not dare to say how many thousands of 
pounds. Pretty little Lady Heskette was also 
in white with a long falling fringe of pearls to 
her waist. She was Miss Sharon, you will re- 
member, of San Francisco. The Marchioness of 
Anglesey (once Miss Mina King of Augusta, 
Georgia), wore black and white, a most strik- 
ing costume. Mrs. Austin Lee, who is quite 
the favorite lady of the French Embassy, 
looked so young and pretty in an almost girl- 
ish gown of pale tints, but which suited her slen- 
der figure and soft coloring to perfection. 
Mrs. Winslow looked remarkably handsome, 
and I could not but notice how very pretty 
Miss Amy was growing, and how like her sis- 
ter, the ever-beautiful Eleanor. The latter, I 
am told, is quite a devoteetothe new Christ- 
ian Science religion, with which cult Lady 
Heskette is also somewhat severely bitten. 
Well, and so I could go on ad infinitum, only 
I have not space. Even Mme. Melba’s novel 
gown, pale blue satin covered with gauze of 
the same shade thickly covered with silver 
paillettes, I must only mention en passant; by 
the bye, though not at the same table, she and 
the Duc d’Orléans faced one another ; was it 
by accident or design ?—and I was told they 
danced together afterward, for dancing began 
directly dinner was over. Nor can I ever 
describe Mrs. Mackay’s most beautiful toi- 
lette and her still more beautiful jewels, nor 
tell how handsome the Countess Casa Miranda 
looked in her white gown and diamonds. Alas, 
neither time nor space accommodate them- 
selves to one’s wishes! It was well into the 
‘wee’ hours before the last guest departed. 
Certainly it was a worthy and brilliant finish 
to a not too successful season. 
London, 1 August, 1893. 





I began this letter, Vogue, in London, and 
here am I finishing it in the heart of the Bo- 
hemian mountains! Such are the exigencies 
of modern life, and—modern health. I was 
ordered off at a moment’s notice by my medico 
to this supposed-to-be health restoring, and 
certainly very peaceful spot, far away, indeed, 
from ‘‘the madding crowd,”’ and all that per- 
tains to it. Do it as comfortably as you please, 
it is a long three days’ hard traveling between 
London and Bohemia, and three days’ travel- 
ing on the Continent counts as six in America. 


I took the journey in the pleasantest way 
possible, though I did have to leave Victoria 
at 8 o'clock, and travel straight through to 
Cologne, which charming medieval old town 
was reached at 12, midnight. To my good 
fortune I was not obliged to put up at an ho- 
tel, as the Baroness Von Oppenheim had most 
hospitably asked me to come to her for the 
night. It was sucha relief to be met by an 
English-speaking groom, to have all care of 
my luggage taken off my hands, and to find 
the most complete and smart private omnibus, 
well lighted and capitally horsed waiting to 
convey my tired self to the Villa Thirmchen, 
the Cologne residence of Baroness Alfred Von 
Oppenheim ; to find, late as it was, a dainty 
little supper laid out in a pretty room all blue 
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and white, and to sink to rest on a bed as soft 
as eider-down. ‘The next morning I started 
on the second stage of my journey to Nurem- 
berg, but before I left I had time to take a cur. 
sory look over my friend’s charming home, 
The Villa Thiirmchen is an old house stand- 
ing on the bank of the Rhine, but within its 
own grounds of several acres. The gardens 
are lovely, and the trees some of the most 
beautiful I have ever seen. 


Within, the house is rambling enough, ap- 
parently without any fixed plan. The draw- 
ing-room, a long apartment with windows 
looking out upon the Rhine, is hung wit pale 
yellow embossed paper, the portiéres, window 
draperies, furniture, etc., in light blue brocade, 
while some very handsome old __Italiay 
Renaissance cabinets, old canopy carvings in 
black oak, collections of rare china and bric-a- 
brac are a few of the most prominent objects 
that arrest one’s attention. From this salon 
opens the Baroness’s morning-room, which is a 
complete replica of a Louis xv. origina!, and 
as dainty and perfect as rose-wreathed bro- 
cade, sixteenth-century cabinets, consoles, 
couches, encoinniéres and fauteuils can make 
it. The Baron’s study opens again from this, 
and all along the outside of both of these runs 
a wide veranda, beneath which is a wide stone 
terrace leading to the tennis ground and gar- 
dens. It was a charming peep into German 
country home-life of the higher type. Baron 
Alfred, you know, is the only son of Baron 
Edward von Oppenheim, who is the head of 
the great banking house known the world 
over; the young Baron is a partner in the 
firm, and four years ago married Miss Flor- 
ence Hutchins, the only living daughter of the 
late Mr. Francis Hutchins of New York. I 
said good-by to my kind hosts and started for 
Nuremberg, which always fascinating centur- 
ies-old city I reached at nightfall. The next 
morning saw me again in the train and the 
next evening found me at Carlsbad. And 
here, just by way of parenthesis, a little inci- 
dent occurred at Cologne that may interest 
you. 


There was, it seems, but one through car- 
riage to Nuremburg and this my hostess en- 
deavored to secure ; but no, with much regret, 
it was impossible ; it had already been en- 
gaged for a great English milord and his 
lady. The great lord turned out to be no 
other than Lord ‘ Randy,” who, with Lady 
Randolph Churchill, was on his way to Kis- 
singen for the waters. And very ill he 
looked ; I was struck by the thinness of the 
back of his neck, his bent shoulders, the sal- 
low complexion and the more than ever pro- 
nounced protuberance of the eyes. I believe 
there is more truth than fiction in the growing 
rumor that he is stricken with a mortal disease, 
that he intends to retire from Parliament «nd 
that public life is to know him no more. 
Lady Randolph looked handsomer than I have 
seen her tor some time. She sauntered down 
the platform, a book under her arm, a stall 
air cushion in her hand. She wore a very 
simple but smart little frock of dark blue 
serge, the skirt quite short, the jacket open ng 
over a close-fitting shirt, a small white straw 
sailor hat with a band of light blue ribbon and 
two up-standing bows of black velvet, with 
deep tan gloves completed her very suitable 
and serviceable toilet. Diane. 

Carlsbad, 7 August, 1893. 
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PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


which I took with me to Aix-les- 

Bains my bedding—that is to say, 
my own sheets, blankets, counterpane and, 
above all, an india rubber sheet to cover the 
mattress, ‘which i is my one particular object of 
terror and dread. One of the reasons why I 
so much dislike traveling is because of the 
disgust with which the hotel mattress inspires 
me. It is horrible to think of all the people 
who have slept thereon and of the amount of 
dirt and disease lurking in the material with 
which it is stuffed. Here, in Paris, I make a 
point of having all the mattresses in my house 
opened every summer and the hair carefully 
combed, cleaned and aired. In doing so I 
merely follow the example set by peasant 
women everywhere on the Continent, save in 
Russia, by all of whom the mattress combing 
is regarded as one of the principal events of 
the year. But how often are hotel mattresses 
combed or cleaned? Try to imagine the con- 
dition of a mattress that has done caravansery 
service for ten or twelve years without being 


QO’ course, I included in the luggage 


cleaned. Another advantage of spreading an 
india rubber sheet between the lower silk or 
linen sheet and the mattress, is that it keeps 
one so much cooler in hot weather. Contrary 
to general belief, the heat of the bed arises 


not so much from the blankets and quilts over 
the body as from the mattress; and during a 
trip which I made a few years ago with my 
husband through British and Dutch India, we 
were taught to keep cool at night by inserting 
a piece of delicate rattan matting over the 
mattress and beneath the lower of the two 
sheets. Incidentally, I may mention, that in 
Dutch India our beds were invariably provided 
with additional bolsters which, we learned, 
were meant not for the head, but to be placed 
between the feet. This custom prevails alike 
among the native and foreign inhabitants of 
Java, the object being to prevent the legs of 
the sleeper from becoming heated by contact. 
But, in order to enjoy one’s stay at a hotel, 
one should travel like the Queen of England, 
who not only carries her bedding, her bed 
and her bedroom furniture with her wherever 
she goes, but even insists on the room des- 
tined for her use being re-kalsomined, re- 
papered and re-carpeted before she consents 
to occupy it. The Grand Duke Paul of Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, as well as the Duchesse 
de Doudeauville and other very wealthy lead- 
ers ot society, carry their mattresses with 
them ; but people in more moderate circum- 
stances, like myself, are forced to be satisfied 
with devoting a portion of one of their trunks 
to the reception of sheets, quilts, blankets and 


bore leaving Paris the other day, General 


Meredith Reid, who was formerly, I believe, 
your Minister at Athens, gave a grand din- 
ner, at which the two principal guests were 
Pi Roland Bonaparte and the Duke Lou- 
bat, ormerly a member of the Union Club at 
New York, I understand, and who enjoys the 
dis’ vction, I am told, of being the only 
An +can duke in existence, his title having 
bee) conferred upon him by the present Pope. 
Ro id Bonaparte is creating a good deal of 
an nent here by his assertions to the effect, 
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that during his recent visit to the United States 
a review had been given in his honor by Gen- 
eral Howard, commanding the United States 
regular troops at New York, and, according 
to the accounts that have appeared in the vari- 
ous papers here and which are traced to a sort 
of press agent he has, it would seem that he 
has been accorded military honors both by the 
Federal and State authorities in other portions 
of the United States as well, and also by the 
Canadian Government. This, of course, cre- 
ates considerable astonishment here, inasmuch 
as Roland Bonaparte is not of royal or impe- 
rial rank. In fact, it is questionable whether 
he possesses any right to the title of prince, 
inasmuch as the marriage of his father, the 
late Prince Peter Bonaparte, to his mother, 
who was a plumber’s daughter, took place af- 
ter the battle of Sedan, in 1870, at the French 
Legation in Brussels; whereas Roland, as 


well as his sister Jeanne, who is the wife of 























sides these, he had to pay registration fees to 
the Vatican to the tune of some $20,000 be- 
fore the requisite patent of his dukedom was 
granted. 


I spent two or three days last week at one 
of the most picturesque chateaux in the neigh- 
borhood of Versailles, and as some of the 
readers of Vogue who have not yet crossed 
the Atlantic may be interested to obtain a 
glimpse of French chateau life, I will devote 
a few lines to a brief sketch of my visit. We 
reached the chateau at about five in the after- 
noon and found our hostess, the Marquise de 
M., as well as a number of her guests, on the 
perron, or terrace, awaiting our arrival. Of 
course, I was immediately overwhelmed with 
questions, either about myself or about Paris. 
For no matter how far we Parisians go away 
from the capital, it always remains the all 
absorbing and predominating topic of our 
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the Marquis de Villeneuve, was born some 
fifteen years previously. Roland, as is well 
known, is one of the part proprietors of the 
public gambling tables at Monaco, being the 
widower of a daughter of the founder, Blanc. 
With regard to the Duke Loubat, I under- 
stand that he is indebted for his title to a 
number of munificent subscriptions to charities 
as well as to religious and benevolent enterprises 
in which the Holy Father is interested. Be- 
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conversation. After a few minutes thus 
spent I was taken up to my room, which was 
cheery, bright and cool, with an uncarpeted 
but handsomely parquetted floor, a painted 
ceiling and walls concealed by a_ kind of 
canvas called toile de Jouiy. The furniture 
was all antique with the exception of the 
dainty-looking brass bedstead, the cheval 
glass and the attractive toilet table, covered 
with rose-hued satin and trimmed with lace 









































































































and bows of ribbon. My maid had arrived 
two hours previously and I found my dresses 
laid out, my brushes, combs and flacons care- 
fully arranged on the toilet table; in fact, 
everything ready at hand for immediate use. 
After the customary request to be informed 
if I wanted anything, my hostess left me, 
with the admonition that dinner would be 
served at half past seven. After a cold bath 
and a most refreshing cup of caravan tea pre- 
pared by my maid, I dressed slowly and was 
almost ready when the second bell rang, not 
more than five minutes late, in fact. My 
costume consisted of a corsage made of palm- 
green ribbed silk, cut in bolero form at the 
back and closing in front with two points 
the bust. The entire green surface 
was powdered with most natural-looking 
violets, shaded and embroidered, the mauve 
and violet petals formed of tiny loops of comet 
satin ribbon drawn through the silk. This 
was square at the neck in front and cut away 
toward the hips beneath the joining points, to 
show a loosely falling front of parma-mauve 
mousseline de soie, of which the elbow sleeves 
were also made. Around the opening was a 
simple, finger-wide edging of mauve ostrich 
plumes, while the waist line was encircled 
with deep violet velvet tied on the left side 
and hanging down in two long, straight ends 
nearly to the hem of the mauve skirt. After 
dinner there was a stroll, in the park (¢ strooll ™ 
we call it here), and although everyone was 
declaring what a relief it was to find one’s 
self away from Paris, yet it was Paris that con- 
tinued to be the theme of our conversation. On 
our return there was music and conversation; 
by midnight everybody was in bed and the lights 
out, for people go to bed early in the country. 
Were one to believe all that reads in 
books, one would imagine that there was very 
little sleep in French chateaux and that the 
entire night was spent in flirtation of a more or 
less pronounced nature. ‘The life in French 
chateaux, however, is much more moral and 
correct than is generally supposed. Indeed, 
it is necessarily so as there is tar less privacy in 
a house full of people, most of whom have 
nothing to do, than in town, and a creaking 
door, the turning of a key, the slipping of 
a bolt or a step upon the floor, is enough 
to attract attention to just the very thing 
that the culprit would wish to conceal. In- 
deed, for people who are bent on what are 
popularly described as  ‘* bonnes-fortunes,”” 
the French chateau is certainly the least favor- 
able place that they could ‘select. On the 
morning following my arrival, my chocolate 
was brought up to my room and about ten 


across 


one 


o'clock one of the hostess’s daughters came to 
take tor a drive in her pony-cart. At 
half-past eleven we returned home and dressed 
tor the dejeuner, | wearing for the occasion 
a foulard of a groseille-red shot with bluish 
gray and a semis of tiny white flowerets upon 
its changeable surface. ‘The bell skirt 
hooped around with seven rows of fine twine- 
colored guipure. The corsage, slightly opened 
in a point at the throat, was very simply 
trimmed with a deep Flemish collar of gui- 
pure and a puckered jabot of the foulard run- 
ning from neck to waist. The sleeves were 
very full and only draped to the elbows. 
The waist line, encircled by a belt of black 
satin, had a windmill bow at the side made of 
match. The dress that I wore at 


me 


was 


ribbon to 
the dejeuner on the second day was made of 
soft, twilled silk in tones of pale blue and 
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apricot, the surface scored with dashes of 
cream color. The skirt of this dress was per- 
fectly plain, while the corsage was very pret- 
tily draped with soft ciel mousseline de soie, 
shirred into a collar band of byzantine or dull 
gold jewelled galloon. After the déjeuner, 
our host drove a party of us into Versailles on 
his mail coach. There we had afternoon tea 
at the Hotel des Réservoirs, returning in time 
for dinner. Although I enjoyed myself very 
much and everybody was most kind, yet I was 
glad to leave. Chateau life when prolonged 
beyond a week brings to the surface all our 
little defects and shortcomings, and generally 
results in antipathies and enmities being devel- 
oped which are scarcely compensated by the 
friendships formed. When you take your de- 
parture at the end of a two days’ stay you 





have remained just long enough to prevent the 
people about you from having tired of you, 
and you leave an impression upon their’ mind 
which is refreshing in character. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, 1 August, 1893. 


OF INTEREST TO HER 
Achting is now, and will be for the next 
two months, the diversion of men who 
can afford to own their own boats, and 
to spend large amounts of money in their 
building and equipment. Of these there are 
now a large number who, in spite of hard 
times and complications in Wall street, fling 
away money right and left to secure the posses- 
sion of the finest and fleetest boat on the yacht 
club’s list. 


Mr. Edwin D. Morgan, who has succeeded 
Elbridge T. Gerry as Commodore of the 
New York Yacht Club, is still quite a young 
man. He lacks the nautical air which dis- 
tinguished his predecessor, and made him, 
when in uniform, as completely the sailor as 
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if he had been born and brought up in the 
navy. Commodore Morgan is a grandson of 
the late Governor E. D. Morgan of this State, 
whose immense fortune he inherited. Jp 
former days he. was known among his inti- 
mates as “ Alty Morgan,’ and his first wife 
(née Penniman) was an extremely pretty and 
interesting woman. She and her husband 
were passengers in the ill-fated Oregon, a 
steamer of the Cunard line, which was run 
into mysteriously, and sunk just off Long 
Island’s coast several years ago. The passen- 
gers and crew were taken off just in time, and 
no lives were lost, but the agony of suspense 
to those on board, while the great steamship 
settled inch by inch, until all hope was given 
up, will never be forgotten by those on board, 
And, to the credit of Knickerbocker dudes 
be it said (there were half a dozen of them, 
besides Alty Morgan among the saloon passen- 
gers, including Tom Hitchcock and Stanley 
Mortimer, and others) they were the last to 
leave the ship. They compelled the frantic 
crew to give way to women and children, as 
the boats were loaded to go out to the rescuing 
steamer. 


Mrs. Morgan, however, received so severea 
shock to her nervous system that she never quite 
recovered and had not sufficient strength to re- 
sist an attack of typhoid fever, contracted in 
Mrs. Stevens's villa at Newport a few months 
later. Since then Commodore Morgan has 
married a second time, and at present he has a 
large and vigorous nursery, which, by the 
terms of his grandfather's eccentric will, se- 
cures to him about $250,000 for every suc- 
cessive child. 


Mr. Archibald Rogers, who has just been 
elected Rear Commodore of the Club, is a 
very handsome and charming fellow and prob- 
ably one of the greatest favorites of fortune 
that this country has ever seen. For Rear 
Commodore Rogers was not always the 
enormously rich man that he is now, witha 
Castle on the Hudson that eclipses all the 
other superb residences on that historic river, 
a villa at Newport, a town house in Madison 
Aveuue, and yachts, horses, ice boats and 
other costly luxuries ad libitum. Although 
born of an old and aristocratic family, and 
heir to a highly respected name, Mr. Archi- 
bald Rogers in his early youth knew the 
pinch of poverty’s cold fingers, and being of a 
thoroughly independent character, worked «s an 
engineer on the D. L. and W. R. R., for sev- 
eral years. His marriage with Miss Annie 
Coleman, one of the heirs to the great iron 
property of the late Robert Coleman in Penn- 
sylvania, put him suddenly in possession ot 
millions and he has ever since been a man of 
leisure, making good use, however, of his time 
and money for the benefit of those nearest to 
him. He is the owner of the new yacht 
Colonia, which made so good a showing on 
the cruise and is one of the four new boats 
from which will be chosen the defender oi the 
America Cup. 


Mr. Oliver Iselin, the owner, with a syndi- 
cate, of the Vigilant, and the man who has 
been most earnest and active in building ‘ier, 
is a fine, manly fellow, not absolutely hand- 
some, but with so much force and character in 
his dark face as to command attention where- 
ever he may appear. He carries the lines of 
care and sorrow, too, as his young wife, one 
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of the loveliest girls of her day, was taken 
from him a few years aga, leaving him with 
four little motherless daughters. Mr. Iselin is 
a son of Mr. Adrian Iselin, one of the largest 
capitalists and most respected men in the bus- 
iness world, and his mother was the beautiful 
Eleanora O’ Donnell of Baltimore, a celebrated 
belle and beauty—it would be ungracious to 
say how many years ago. 


But time and space would fail me to de- 
scribe the owners of all the beautiful craft that 
floated up Long Island Sound to New London 
on this memorable cruise, or even to mention 
all the imposing steam yachts, as big as trans- 
atlantic liners and infinitely more beautiful. 

Mr. Frederick Vanderbilt’s Conqueror is 
not half a bad boat, and the White Ladye of 
Mr. Ogden Goelet is dainty and luxurious 
enough in her fittings and furnishings to please 
the most fastidious taste. And why should 
she not be? For, if there is a champion of 
luxurious living in the world, her late owner, 
the celebrated Mrs. Langtry, is that one. The 
Corsair of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is another 
superb yacht, large and commodious and with 
good sailing qualities, but with little ginger- 
bread work about her. Mr. J. J. Astor's 
Nourmahal, which was built and used by his 
father, Mr. William Astor, not very many 
years ago, was considered a wonder when she 
was first floated. Hundreds flocked to see 
her, and she is still one of the biggest boats in 
the fleet. But she had never very much 
speed and is of more value as a cruiser than 
as a racer or cup defender. The other most 
striking steam yachts that sail in our harbor 
ire the Electra of Ex-Commodore Gerry, 
where many gay parties dance and flirt ; the 
May of Commodore Morgan, the Iroquois of 
John Lee Carroll and the Almy of Frederick 
Gallatin, which has just started on a voyage 
to the Arctic seas. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


\Ummer fashions and summer costumes 
S have been exhibited and criticised so 
frequently and so exhaustively that noth- 
ing remains to be said about them. Already 
they are in the sere and yellow leaf, their 
freshness and beauty counted among the things 
that were—and the smart set are now discus- 
new fabrics and styles for autumn and 
winter wear. Very little will be seen or known, 
however, before October, as it is quite the cor- 
rect thing to look plain and shabby during the 
early autumn. Ladies appear at Delmonico’s 
on their flying visits to town in round hats 
which have seen good service at Newport and 
Bar Harbor, and in tailor-made gowns often 
te the worse for wear. Later on, when 
p winds make wraps essential, you will see 
et and fur coats and mantles worn that 
: been left over from last year, and no at- 
pt made at smart dressing until the ap- 
ich of the Horse Show, when carriage and 
ting costumes in the newest styles burst 
lenly upon the fashionable crowd. 


It is predicted this year that there will bea 
mplete and even violent change from the 
lions of twelve months ago, and that half- 
rn gowns may as well be relegated to the 
<man, as even ladies’ maids and poor relatives 
| scorn to wear them. 

Those, again, of a frugal and thoughtful 
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turn of mind, declare that the financial crisis 
through which the country has been passing 
will seriously affect New York's social season 
next winter, and that it will be voted bad form, 
even among the wives and daughters of mil- 
lionaires and capitalists, to make any display of 
wealth when so many who have hitherto been 
“in the swim’’ are quite or nearly ruined. 
Whether this be strictly true or not, there is 
very little doubt that economy will be the 
watchword, and simplicity the fashion next 
winter, and that milliners and dressmakers will 
have to take their turn at the losing game, 
from which so many of their patrons and cus- 
tomers are suffering. Meanwhile, garden par- 
ties at Newport and Bar Harbor are rainbow- 
like in their display of color, and at Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt's first reception at Marble 


House it was said that the gorgeousness of 


gilding and decoration on walls and ceilings 


paled before the sheen of satin, the flashing of 


jewels, and the parti-colored transparencies 
that veiled the silken petticoats of the wearers. 


Already a revolution is to be seen in hats 
for every-day wear. Sailors have given place 
to felts, and an infinite variety of smart felt 
hats—some of them stiff and hard—and 
others soft and pliable, are now to be had for 
wearing with yachting gowns or tailor-made 
cloth costumes. One exceedingly pretty one 
that I saw at Newport on a_ golden-haired 
lassie, and which had just been received from 
England, was all of mouse-color—hat, ribbons 
and wings—all very soft and ladylike ; and 
another broader brimmed blue felt, had a white 
border with a white osprey among blue ribbon 
bows. The latter was quite smart and dressy. 

But the latest craze among travelers on the 
Continent is a hat known as the “ American.” 
It is made of the silkiest alpaca, finely quilted, 
with a narrow band of silk braid for its only 
trimming. It is so soft that it will crush into 
the smallest pocket, never looks tumbled or 
out of shape, and will bear a jolly good wet- 
ting without damage to form or color. 

This hat is now in universal request for 
travelers, and has already appeared at Chicago. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


O many failures have occurred lately in 
the financial world that even the 
wealthiest of us have suffered from re- 

duction of income, if nothing more, and many 
have been the complaints poured into my ear. 
One man asked what he is to do (who had 
never done anything) to live, now that he has 
nothing but an annuity of six hundred a year. 
He is too old to begin to learn a business, 
being in his thirty-first year, has no profes- 
sion, no particular gift. It certainly is hard, 
but I can only sympathize with the poor fellow, 
for I know nothing of making money. My 
education has all been the other way. Fortu- 
nately he is unmarried. But this depression 
will, I fear, have the effect of making the 
winter gloomy—few dinners, fewer balls. 
The opera, however, will cheer us and with 
such artistes as Ames and Melba one can 
hardly be du.l. [am an optimist. Things 
seldom are so bad as one imagines and 
troubles Jightly borne lose half their weight. 
But my dear fellow I shall give you the blues 
if I continue in this strain. I think it has all 
been brought on by a wretched pate last night 
at supper. Why will people insist upon giv- 
ing one the most indigestible of food just 
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before one goes to bed? We all, unfortu- 
nately, are not blest with the digestion of one 
of the diplomatic corps who astonished all 
Washington by devouring in its entirety a 
pate intended for the whole company, but 
which happened to have been set in front of 
him at table. 


Bar Harbor bored me. It has not the ele- 
gances of Newport life, and where one is ac- 
customed to everything as it should be, one is 
uncomfortable without. On my return I 
stopped overnight in Boston, as I so like to 
put up at the Somerset Club. It is reposeful. 
It does not look as if it were built yesterday 
to be pulled down to-morrow. The rooms, 
too, are comfortable and cool. Looking out 
over the Common one may fancy himself in 
London until his eyes happen to light upon the 
monument those patriotic boys chose for their 
gambols a century or moreago. There, too, 
is Bellamy’s Looking Backward brought to 
mind. Just here I became so confused be- 
tween my “ looking backward ” and Bellamy’s 
that I hastily descended and ordered dinner. 
There is nothing like food to distract the 
mind. As it is usually a parvenu who 
orders an elaborate dinner while dining alone 
at a club, I took only what was necessary : 
soup, an entrée, poulet brouillé and salad. 
This, with a bottle of Burgundy, topped off 
by coffee and a pony of brandy sufficiently 
restored my equilibrium. The consciousness 
of having dined well produces almost a feeling 
of superiority. But why is it that some men 
will persist in using a knife for salad? A fork 
is certainly sharp enough to separate the deli- 
cate lettuce leaves. I was reminded of the 
provincial who, at Tiffany's, asked for silver- 
handled dessert knives and when shown them 
remarked “but these are too sharp for pie. 
They would be apt to cut the mouth.” 


Speaking of dinner, it is something extraor- 
dinary that one finds outside of New York so 
few people know how this repast should be 
served. I am not, of course, referring to those 
beings who drink coffee with soup and commit 
a thousand other similar atrocities. One sees 
them often at the hotels abroad and they 
creep into Delmonico’s, like unto swarms of 
locusts in the glad summer time. I am dis- 
coursing of people who should know better. 
I find that it takes years of domestication for 
some choice provincial spirits to comprehend 
how to order a dinner at a New York restau- 
rant, even if those same individuals come 
from no more remote foreign land than dear 
old Philadelphia. One can never forget the 
terrific repasts which Van Bibber is represented 
to have consumed, by his creator. And yet I 
have heard that the menus of Van Bibber’s lit- 
tle dinners were submitted to a New York 
woman for approval before they were pub- 
lished and that she removed at least six 
courses from each of these barbaric entertain- 
ments. 


It is an art, for the cultivation of which 
only a few can find the leisure in this country. 
But it is really time for Americans to take 
some stand in this matter, as they are so often 
laughed at abroad for their notable failures, 

We Americans are conservative, and we 
cling to our national dish, terrapin, followed 
by canvas back duck. All very good in their 
way. But I have been reminded on more 
than one occasion, at certain New Year func- 





























































tions, called balls, where there is a_ table 
d'honneur fora tavored few, that terrapin is 
not always terrapin nor canvas back duck, 
canvas back duck. I have no doubt that at the 
table d*honneur, the ‘‘ royal” guests enjoyed 
the veritable but the rest of us recalled the fam- 
ous story of the man taking supper at the next 
tabie to McAllister who noticed that that 
leader had a spring chicken and 1874 claret, 
while he revelled in 1874 chicken and spring 
claret. 


I must now pay some attention to my cor- 
respondence, which has accumulated during 
my absence. 

To Garrison-on-Hudson : Him would say 
that there are books published on the subject 
inquired about, and my correspondent can ob- 
tain them by writing to any first-class book- 
seller. If I have misunderstood the question 
and he desires to know the appropriate kind 
of rings for a man to wear, he must write 
more definitely. 

In replying to P. T., of the Park Avenue 
Hotel, in relation to substituting “ lift’? for 
“elevator,” I wish to suggest to him that a 
careful study of Webster's Unabridged would 
be of great service and would save him much 
time wasted in letter-writing. I refer to Web- 
ster because it is the American authority. He 
will find that people can be lifted both up and 
down, but I doubt if they can be elevated in 
the same manner. Hence an elevator becomes 
properly a lift. 

The following letter I reproduce as a curi- 
osity. lL intend to place it in my collection of 
absurdities. Here it is: 


Dear Him 

Your remarks about sticking envelopes re- 
ally make me laugh Allow me to inform 
you of a fact. In England we laugh at a 
man (not a gentleman) who uses a coat of 
arms that does not belong to him. Since 
How when or where have Americans acquired 
coats of arms. — Information will oblige 

Your's Briton. 


This is a model of style and punctuation. 
I do not wonder that the “ gentleman’” is 
desirous of information. Foreigners very often 
torget that all Americans were not originally 


Indians and indigenous to the soil. ‘The only 
aborigines that Briton will find in New York 
now are outside of tobacconists’ shops. I do 


not think it necessary to say more, except to 
add that a gentleman never does use a coat- 
of-arms which does not belong to him. 

To H. N., New York, I would say that we 
speak of a Prince Albert coat as we would of 
a Byron collar. They each have taken the 
name of the most prominent person who at- 
fected them. A frock coat is not necessarily 
a Prince Albert. However, if it offends H. 
N. to wear a Prince Albert I have no objec- 
tion to his calling it a frock coat. 

I would refer R. A. N. to Vogue of August 
sth. 1 discussed the subject of stationery 
fully in that number. ; 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 
Here is much conjecture as to what 
Lillian Russell intends to do with 
herself in opera upon leaving the 
management of T. Henry French in Septem- 
ber. Many believe that she will go immedi- 
itely under the management of George W. 
Lederer, who directs the tour of the Thomas 
Q. Seabrooke opera company, and I believe 
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Mr. Lederer himself shares this belief. For 
my part, I have not the slightest notion that 
Miss Russell will sing under the management 
of Mr. Lederer. During the last two seasons 
she has spent almost all her time traveling 
from city to city, and she looks back longing- 
ly to the time when she sang throughout the 
season in New York. Miss Russell was 
never so great a success anywhere as at the 
Casino. Just at present, or rather after the 
Rainmakers of Syria has had its run, the 
directors of the Casino will find that they 
have, in that theatre, an elephant on their 
hands. I understand that Miss Russell is 
willing to relieve them of this elephant,and that 
the directors are anxious to have her do so, 
In plain English, there is a scheme under way, 
I am told, by which Miss Russell may return 
to the Casino at the head of a stock com- 
pany. Exactly when this return will be is 
not yet decided, but I presume it will take 
place some time within a year. Miss Russell 
has an opera that Audran has composed for 
her and in the event of her returning to the 
Casino she will produce it. 





GRACE FILKINS 


Posed after La Cruche Cassée, by Greuze) 


A. M. Palmer has returned from Europe 
without news and with no piece except a bur- 
lesque entitled Morocco Bound, of which he 
says he has secured the American rights. The 
statement on the part of Mr. Palmer that he 
has secured Morocco Bound is as congruous 
as though Henry Irving, upon his return to 
England from this country, were to announce 
that he had found nothing in the dramatic line 
worth bring home except A Trip to China- 
town. Iam rather glad that Mr. Palmer has 
not been able to secure any English plays for 
production upon our stage, for it has made 
him turn to American dramatists. He says he 
has several new plays by American writers and 
that he will stage most of them during this 
winter. 


E. H. Sothern is rehearsing in Sheridan, or 
the Maid of Bath, and will produce it in a few 
weeks. When it was first announced by Dan- 
iel Frohman that Mr. Southern would appear 
in Sheridan, the author of the play was de- 
clared to be Robert Buchanan, the English 
dramatist. Now, however, Paul Potter, an 
American and the author of The American 
Minister, is put forward as the playwright. 
Truth to tell, Mr. Buchanan was under con- 
tract to write a play with Sheridan as the cen- 
tral figure, but when it was completed it was 
not at all satisfactory. ‘Thereupon, Mr. Pot- 
ter, who happened to have written a play that 
concerned Sheridan, was called in and his play 
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was passed upon favorably. That is how it 
has come to pass that Robert Buchanan's 
name has been withdrawn from the bills of the 
Lyceum. 


Mr. Daly’s initial season at his London 
Theatre has come to an end. He says that it 
will reopen on September 16th, with a revival 
of Dollars and Sense, in which Miss Rehan 
will repeat her delightful impersonation of 
Miss Jennie O’Jones. This announcement 
indicates that Mr. Daly has come to the con- 
clusion, after it has been pointed out to him 
from all quarters, that farcical comedy is the 
kind of play in which his company is seen to 
advantage, and that in serious work, and more 
especially in revivals of the standard drama 
such as The Hunchback, its members are jill 
at ease. 


After a long vacation, E. E. Rice’s Surprise 
Party will reappear to-night in 1492 at Palm- 
ers Theatre. The principal novelty in the re- 
vival will be the appearance of what Mr. Rice 
calls The Columbia Guard, It will include 
twenty young women led by Eileen Carl, all 
of whom will wear nickel-plated armors which, 
illuminated with calcium lights, will probably 
be quite brilliant. Walter Jones, who plays 
the part of the tramp in the production, will 
make an attempt to out-Fuller Loie Fuller. 
That is to say, he will appear upon the stage 
with fifty yards of cheese cloth attached to him, 
and will pirouette in the glare of about fifty 
calcium lights. Richard Harlow, who ap- 
pears as Queen Isabella, has just returned from 
Europe, where he bought several superb gowns 
which he will wear, one after another, during 
the course of the action of the olio. 


I must congratulate Edmund C. Stanton 
and George Gould upon what they have made 
out of the Grand Opera House. It is now 
one of the most beautiful playhouses in New 
York. To all intents and purposes a new 
theatre has been built within the four walls 
that have surrounded for so long a time the 





RICHARD HARLOW 


(As Queen of Spain in 1492) 


well-known Grand Opera House. The ok 
fashioned apron that projected from the stag: 
has been taken away, and, in fact, there i 
nothing that recalls the old auditorium. Th: 
decoration is in white and amber and gold 
and the ceiling is decorated with allegorica’ 
figures. 
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I understand that Daniel Frohman will 
transter the American rights of A. U. Pinero’s 
The Amazons to his brother, Charles Froh- 
man. This is the play I mentioned in Vogue 
a few weeks ago, and a scene from the English 
production of which was reproduced. Its 
plot, you may remember, concerns three 
young women whose mother attempts to make 
them as mannish as possible. Charles Frohman 
detects in the principal character a part admi- 
rably suited to Johnstone Bennett, who revels 
in collars and cuffs and racing coats. It is 
Mr. Frohman’s purpose to present Miss 
Bennett in a new play every season, exactly 
as his brother presents E. H. Sothern. Miss 
Bennett will appear at the Standard Theatre 
on Thursday night in Fanny supported by 
Win. H. Ferguson and Elaine Eilson. Her 
appearance in The Amazons will not occur 
until the spring. 


For no particular reason, except that man- 


agers have been carried away by the possi- 
bilities of making money in the direction 
of melodrama and farce-comedy, it is many 
years since we have been treated to the 
spectacle of ballets staged as independent 
attractions and costumed and _ illustra- 


ted with anything like accuracy and splen- 


d Fifteen years ago, at Niblo’s Gar- 
den and at one or two other theatres, it was 
the custom annually to present spectacular 
ballets, which, although designated then as 
pantomimes and extravaganzas, were little dif- 
fe from the kind of stage tableaux with 


which Mr. Hammerstein proposes to furnish 
w at the Manhattan Music Hall. 
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here anything in the way of art, I ask, 
n graceful, picturesque or ideal than a 
ballet danced by expert premiére dau- 
enses to the melody, let us say, of Délibes’s 


fanciful airs? I trust sincerely that Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s enterprise will be patronized to the 
extent it deserves ; and I shall be much disap- 
pointed if New York falls behind Paris and 
London in its appreciation of this branch of 
theatrical entertainment. EK. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Parmer’s THEATRE, Evg’s 8.1 Ss Mat. Sat. 


RICE’S soneeise, Part 
1 CCE’ Sw tae rascina tine 1492 
EXTRAVAGANZA 


k MPIRE THEATRE. Broadway and 

4 CHAS. FROHMAN, Manager. goth St. 

PRELIMINARY SEASON, 
LIBERTY 


I at 8.15. 


HALL. 


Regular Matinee Saturday. 


B'’way and 
29th St. 


eer MUSIC HALL, 


Best VARIETY BILL IN AMERICA, 


THEATRE, 


>0 AMERICAN AND EuROPEAN STARS 30 
ARRIGAN’S 
35th Strect and 6th Avenue. 
M. W. Hanley, Manager. 


EDW. HARRIGAN and his excellent company in 


JAN’S TRIBULATIONS. 


icing Monday, August 28th, 1893. 


(‘TT ANDARD THEATRE, 


MANAGER. | 6th Avenue and 33rd St. 


FANNY. 


Commencing Thursday, August 31st, 1893. 








DELETTREZ’ 


PARISIAN PERFUME, 
Refreshing and delightful for the bath, 


“HELENIA,” 


FOR SALEBY STERN BROS. 23np STREET, N.Y. 


I. M. JENKINS 


ENGLISH TAILOR 


304 FirrH AVvENuB, N, Y. 





SPECIALTIES 
RIDING AND HUNTING BREECHES AND 
BOX DRIVING COATS 
The only PRACTICAL 
Self-measurement Card on Application 


BREECHES MAKER in this Country 


igre erges &O6 co 


58 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
rders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 


A NEW LUXURY 
Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted resort 
near Wiesbaden, Germany, will be pleased to learn that 
ROSBACH, the tavorite table water there, is now pro- 
curable here trom the American representative of the Spring. 


THE RosBacH AND FRANZ JOsEF COMPANY, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“The popularity of Vogue is no doubt due 
in a large measure to the attractiveness of the 
advertisements. It would afford pleasure to 
a lot of red-handed anarchists like us to 
say that it was due to this source alone, 
but candor compels us to admit that there 
is a large number of well-to-do persons 
who read and enjoy its pages for other 
qualities as well, strange as it may 
seem. We made up our minds to dis- 
like Vogue from the very first, and it is hard 
to renounce an ill-founded prejudice. If there 
is any reason why we should dislike Vogue, 
the case would be different, but there isn’t ; 
and it is because we can’t find anything to 
dislike about the paper that we are provoked. 
The sketches in Vogue are charming. The 
wide margins, with delightful head-pieces, 
and the clean-cut letter-press, all appeal irre- 
sistibly to the man of taste. And the adver- 
tising pages are the best of all.’’—Art in Ad- 
vertising. 


Now is the time that all housekeepers should consider what 
decorations or improvements are to be made for the coming 
season. Do not wait until everybody wants things done at 
once, but put yourselt in communication with me and every- 
thing i in decorations, furniture and upholstery incident to a 
house will be executed in an artistic and conscientious 
manner, ALEXANDER MATIER, 

Bet. 29th and 30th Sts., 435 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


All ladies drinking Marie Brizard & Roger Creme de 
Menthe are assured of a fine delicate complexion. For sale 
a 

. W, STEMMLER, 


Union Square, New York, 
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ME. ALDINA MONTEVERDE, 
295 FirTH AVENUE, NEw York, 


ROBES AND MANTEAUX, 


Inspection is invited and satisfaction guaranteed, 


This is the Imperial 
Bu rner. Its light 
is simpl y perfect. 


Those using lamps should 


feel interest enough to 


find out for themselves 


what a superb light 





it gives. 


To be found at leading Lamp Stores 
and to be seen at our establishment. 


BENNETT B.SCHNEIDER, 
37 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


Our Guarantee is endorsed by every one who has 
tried and is using the Imperial. 


HE CHILDREN’S 
CO. 10 East 15th Sr. 
Hand Made 
Coats & Dresses for Children and YougG Girls. 


DRESSMAKING 
(Profit Sharing.) 


Fine Infants’ Clothing. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


Groceries, Teas, Coffees, Wines, Liquors, Provisions, 
Canned Goods, Butter, Ey us, Poultry, Game, Fruits, 
Vegetables, etc. Soldat W holesale Prices, in reasonable 
quantities. Saving 25 p.c. Goods delivered freein and 
out of the city. FAMILY& HOTEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
314, 316 Greenwic h Street. 


OLLINGER, 


LADIES’ 
29 FasT 20TH ST., 


TAILOR, 
Near Broapway. 


Ladies who are making selections for their Spring and Sum- 
mer Wear for street, house and travelling, are respectfully 
invited to give me a call. Having been connected with a 


successtul house in my specialty, and on my own account, | 
can warrant satisfaction. 
reasonable. 
$50 to $70. 


My prices will be found to be most 
Riding Habits in faultless fit guaranteed, for from 






A 
SPECIALTY 


FE -Jwyerrort 


253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
New York City. 
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HORSE NOTES 


Rainers and owners of race horses in 
[ this section are very angry about the 
announced reduction of purses by the 
jockey clubs in this State. One and all are of 
the opinion that if the clubs must economize 
the burden should not fall on the shoulders of 
the men who make racing possible. They 
suggest, instead, that the fancy salaries paid 
to some of the officials be cut down. The 
horse owners have to pay these salaries indi- 
rectly, for they furnish the horses to keep up 
the sport that brings in the money to pay the 
salaries. As was stated in Vogue some time 
ago, the racing in this country has degenerated 
until it has become merely a_ business by 
which the stockholders of the jockey clubs 
enrich themselves. Any means to bring the 
necessary money into the coffers of the men 
who control the clubs are tolerated, and even 
when the searchlight is thrown on the doings 
of the men who have brought the sport of 
kings to its present level, by the newspaper 
reporters who are at the race tracks for the 
protection as well as for the information of 
the public, the reporters are attacked by the 
employee of the man who is criticised, (as in 
the case of the Herald reporter who was as- 
saulted with a club by Wyndham Walden,) 
or they are ruled off the track by the Asso- 
ciation for daring to tell the public of the 
trauds that are practiced. Such is the state of 
affairs in the racing world of the East at pres- 
ent, and unless a radical change is soon ef- 
tected respectable people will be forced to 
give up this delightful sport and allow it to 
pass into the hands of the gamblers and other 
disreputable persons who are even now trying 
to get entire control of it. 


Ihe celebrated hackney mare, Drab, owned 
by Dr. Wackley (proprietor of the London 
Lancet), has been sent to the World’s Fair to 
be placed on exhibition. After her exhibi- 
tion the mare will be bred to the stallion 
Allerton, but in the opinion of most of the 
American breeders the cross will be a poor 
one. ‘The smooth, symmetrical appearance of 
the hackney, in conjunction with its fashiona- 
ble action, are what make this type of horse 
of such great value for harness purposes. The 
get of the cross between the American trotter 
and the hackney has astonished all horsemen 
who have seen them, and the experiments con- 
ducted by the Honorable Henry Fairfax of 
Virginia have thoroughly demonstrated the suc- 
cess of the cross of the hackney stallion with 
our trotting mares. In the get of this cross 
the blood of the hackney is shown by the way 
in which the colt or filly lifts its feet, while 
the infusion of the trotting mare’s blood makes 
them bring their feet forward before touching 
the ground. The top cross proposed by Dr. 
Wackley, it is feared, will lessen the action as 
well as reduce the speed. 


When, on the 13th of this month, Nancy 
Hanks disappointed seven thousand people by 
not breaking her record of 2.04 at Mystic 
Park, speculation was rife as to whether the 
record would be reduced this season by any 
other trotter. The conditions under which 
Nancy Hanks trotted were not at all favorable, 
and then, too, the Mystic Park track is re- 
garded by horsemen as being fully two seconds 
slower than the fast tracks. Aside from this 
fact, the mare was not herself as of old, and 
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she made but one effort. Her mile in 2.08 \, 
under the circumstances, with the condition of 
the track and the wind dead against her, proved 
that with these in her favor she might have 
done better. At least, her owner, Mr. Forbes, 
and Budd Doble, her trainer and driver, think 
so, and at the Fleetwood meeting the mare will 
be given another tilt against her own time. 


The trotting stable of John D. Creighton, 
the well-known horseman of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, was burned to the ground last week. 
A pair of well-bred trotting fillies perished in 
the flames, but all of the trotters in training, 
including Junemont, 2:14, and John Turner, 
escaped. 


That celebrated running mare, Katy Pease, 
died at Palo Alto during the early part of the 
month. She was on the turf from 1870 to 
1874, and during that time defeated some of 
the most celebrated horses then running. Her 
last public appearance was in 1874, when she 
won a $20,000 race at four-mile heats in Cali- 
fornia, and defeated such cracks as Mollie 
McCarthy, True Blue, and Helmbold. After 
this race the late Senator Leland Stanford 
bought her from Colonel McDaniels to cross 
with his trotting stallions, in the hope of getting 
another Palo Alto. Katy Pease was one of 
the last of the get of the great Planet, and her 
dam was out of a daughter of the celebrated 
Glencoe. Senator Stanford’s expectations were 
never realized as regarded her get, for her only 
foal was thrown in 1891, and did not show any 
wonderful speed. 


The pony races of the Kebo Club at Bar 
Harbor last week were quite successful from 
a racing standpoint, but a couple of accidents 
happened to mar the sport. Mrs. Henry Bull, 
of this city, was knocked down and stepped 
upon by one of the ponies, and Mr. Richard 
Wallach, of Washington, was thrown from 
his mount, and sprained his knee. Mrs. Bull 
was severely but not seriously cut by the 
pony’s hoofs. Plucky little Nat Reynal 
showed great form at this meeting by winning 
two of the three silver cups in one day. 


Quite a number of the Eastern horsemen 
postponed their trip to the World’s Fair until 
the exhibition of live stock was at hand. The 
exhibition opened on Monday, and the parade 
of the Orloff horses from Russia, as promised, 
was one of the features. Most of them are 
from the famous stud of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, and among the lot is the cele- 
brated trotting stallion, Kra Kut. 


The trotting sire, Darknight, has been sold 
by his owners, St. Clair and Curry Lexington, 
to Christopher Shourte of Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many, for $24,000. Darknight is one of the 
handsomest stallions in the country, and dur- 
ing the present year made a large season in the 
stud. He is a coal black and was sired by 
Alcoyne. His blood runs back through the 
dam’s side to the same strain as Jay Eye See, 
2:10, and Pilot, Jr., 2:12. Three of the get 
of Darknight have taken records below 2:17 
this season. 


President Bulkeley of the Charter Oak Park 
Association has completed arrangements for a 
large special train to leave Hartford on Wed- 
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nesday in order that the Connecticut trotting 
men may arrive in this city in time to attend 
the Fleetwood-Charter Oak races. The 
meeting at Fleetwood will open on Tuesday, 
but the Connecticut men will arrive in time 
for the Charter Oak division. 


Electricity, applied by means of several 
small batteries, is now being used to detect 
the seat of obscure lameness in horses. It 
has been used in the cases of some of the 
horses in training at Mystic Park, with satis- 
factory results. H. 


That new and prosperous little yacht club, 
the ‘** Horseshoe Harbor Club” of Larch- 
mont, gave its annual entertainment of aquatic 
sports a Saturday afternoon in early August. 
The rocks forming the horseshoe-shaped little 
bay which gives the Club its name, were cov- 
ered with pretty girls in the most bewitching 
of summer costumes and attendant young 
men in yachting, rowing and tennis suits. At 
anchor off the harbor were the large boats of 
the Larchmont Yacht Club, and the mosquito 
fteet of the Horseshoe Club itself. ‘The 
judges of the day were Messrs. Pierre Noél, 
John Wilson and George Murray. There 
were rowing contests, ladies’, gentlemen’s and 
boys’ swimming races, tub races, and a swim- 
ming race after a goose, which Mr. Camacho 
won. Miss Mott won the ladies’ swimming 
race, and A. V. Camacho the gentlemen's. 
The afternoon was one of enjoyment to par- 
ticipants and spectators, and the Club is to be 
congratulated in its games and its prosperity. 


BY THE SEA 


E had a glimpse on Monday of some 
W of the new autumn materials, and 
most of the costume cloths are ex- 
ceedingly pretty. In many of them gleams 
and lines of bright cardinal appear with 
charming effect. A tweed in deep rich tones 
of brown has stripes of a lighter brown with 
flecks of cardinal here and there lending a 
warm tint to the fabric. A rough textured 
material shows a mixture of fawn and old gold, 
the surface powdered with silky rings in seal 
brown. A delightfully soft material is of 
pale gray with flecks of silvery white floss 
slightly raised. Still another has irregular 
touches of violet and gold on a dark brown 
ground. 


At an establishment devoted entirely to in- 
tantile creations was a lovely little dress of 
embroidered rose-colored linen. It was cut 
square in the neck, the whole front formed of 
one breadth trimmed all around with a plaited 
testooned flounce forming an apron. ‘The 
flounce (quite narrow) was caught here and 
there with a knot of rose-colored ribbon. A 
sash and shoulder-knots of the same ribbon 
gave an air of “coquetterie’’ to this fresh 
toilette, which was completed by an Empire 
hat of Italian straw trimmed with rose-colored 
feathers and a knot of ribbon of the same 
shade. 
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